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mountains to their rear, and Striegau, a place of
greater size, on the hills before them. The Saxon
vanguard, which had already been in contact with
the enemy, was instructed to seize Striegau next
morning, if the Prussians still ventured to hold
it. "There can be no God in heaven,"said Prince
Charles, " if we do not win this battle."

Frederick's camp lay almost at right angles to
the line of the allies between Hohenfriedberg and
Striegau. That night (June 3-4, 1745) the Prussians
stole silently from their stations, crossed a stream
which separated them from the enemy, and ranged
themselves before him in line of battle. At dawn
they began a general attack as furious as it was un-
expected. The Saxons, always unfortunate -in war,
were the first to suffer, and their dogged resistance
only increased their loss. The Austrian infantry
stood firm, but their cavalry could no longer face
the Prussians. Thus the Austrian centre and right
wing, though favoured by the ground, could gain no
advantage sufficient to compensate for the disasters
of the Saxons on the left. Hohenfriedberg was a
soldiers' battle, and the decisive stroke was an irre-
sponsible charge of the Baireuth dragoons, who
dashed at the enemy through a dangerous gap in
the Prussian line. The shock carried all before it.
More than sixty standards were captured by this
regiment alone. By eight .o'clock in the morning
the Austrians were in retreat towards the mountains
and the invasion of Silesia was at an end.

The allied army fled so quickly, writes the his-
torian of the Evangelical church at Hohenfriedberg,